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OUR RULE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL THOMAS M. ANDERSON, U. S. A., LATE 

MAJOR-GENERAL, U. S. V., IN COMMAND OF THE FIRST 

EXPEDITIONARY LAND FORCE FROM THE UNITED 

STATES TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 



Before Admiral Dewey left Hong Kong to attack the Spanish 
fleet in Manila Bay, Prince Henry of Prussia went to the 
"Olympia" to bid him farewell. At parting, the Prince said: 
"Good-bye, Commodore; I fear I shall never see you again;" and 
he added, "You are going on a desperate undertaking." 

So low an estimate was at that time placed upon our war 
power, that Prince Henry was not alone in the belief that our 
contest with Spain would prove disastrous to us. In no part of 
the world were we held so cheap as in the Orient. Even then 
the collapse of the Chinese Empire was thought inevitable, and 
the stronger European Powers were preparing to seize upon the 
fragments. Northward from the Straits, the Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, British and Bussians had their dependencies. 
The United States alone had no foothold along the Asiatic coast, 
nor any port at which in time of war its naval vessels could re- 
main over forty-eight hours. One old side-wheeled, wooden gun- 
boat represented our naval power in Shanghai or Canton. Dewey 
had, in the harbor of Hong Kong, the strongest fleet we had ever 
sent to the China coast, but it was inferior in number and arma- 
ment to the British, Eussian, French, German and Japanese 
squadrons in those waters. And, strange as it may seem, nearly 
everybody on the coast, Asiatic and Europeans, believed it to be 
inferior even to the Manila fleet of Spain. The low estimation in 
which we were held is almost beyond belief. One reason for this 
is that Orientals are powerfully impressed by ostentatious dis- 
play and arrogant pretension. As a rule, our diplomacy in the 
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East has been colorless and our representatives unpretentious 
gentlemen, living in rented houses so inferior to those occupied by 
other embassies that the contrast was humiliating. Our consuls 
also in those parts were constantly assuming that they had some 
diplomatic functions which made them very unpopular with the 
consular representatives of other nations. 

It happened, therefore, that when Dewey started for Manila 
the officers of all the naval squadrons at Hong Kong, except the 
British, thought and hoped that he was going to certain destruc- 
tion. I learned afterward from these prophets of evil that they 
thought our fleet would be brought to grief by the Krupp guns 
of the shore batteries, rather than by the Spanish squadron. It 
was probable that, if any of our unprotected cruisers had been 
struck near the water-line by a nine-inch projectile, it would 
have gone to the bottom. 

As soon as the report of Dewey's May-day victory reached 
Hong Kong, the British, French, German and Japanese squad- 
rons followed him to Manila. Soon, as is usual under like con- 
ditions, questions arose as to the rights of neutrals and the 
efficiency of the blockade. Manila Bay is thirty-five miles long 
and twenty miles wide. It is not one harbor, but embraces a 
number of harbors. Our squadron did not take station at the 
entrance of the bay, but anchored at Cavite, seven miles from 
Manila, and intercepted vessels passing that point. War vessels 
of neutral States are not forbidden by the lex non scripta of in- 
ternational law to enter blockaded ports, but it is an understand- 
ing that they are to hold no communication with the shore, except 
through ministers or consuls of their respective Governments. 
The Germans were suspected of violating this understanding. 
Their officers were bumptious and brusque in manner. Their 
sympathy for Spain was openly expressed and plainly shown. 
Their conduct all through was in striking contrast with the cor- 
diality of the English, the good-natured affability of the Japanese, 
and the studied and formal courtesy of the French. On the 
other hand, our squadron apparently did not attempt to enforce a 
very strict blockade. Small native boats with fish and fruits ran 
into Manila constantly. On the land side, supplies were gotten in 
by bribing the insurgent leaders. The garrison and people of 
Manila during the siege, although reduced to rather unpalatable 
fere, were never in danger of starvation. 
vol. Otxx — no. 519. 18 
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Our first expeditionary land force entered the Bay of Manila 
on the 30th of June, 1898, under the convoy of the "Baltimore" 
and the "Charleston." As we passed the quarantine station at 
Marivelis the German protected cruiser, "Kaiserin Augusta," the 
most formidable war ship in the bay, steamed out, and, running 
close to the " Australia," on which the writer had his head- 
quarters, followed us up to Cavite. I did not suspect at the time 
that any discourtesy was intended ; but I found afterward that our 
naval officers thought it was a discourteous bit of bravado. Many 
of them expressed the opinion that the Germans intended to inter- 
fere to prevent the bombardment of Manila. I never believed, 
however, that their squadron would go as far as overt acts. War 
is too expensive a luxury to be waged on a matter of sentiment, 
and the commercial interests of their nation in the Philippines 
were too small to warrant a war in that behalf.* I believed, more- 
over, that the Berlin Government would be deterred by the fact 
that there are eight millions of Germans in America and by the 
importance of the trade relations between Germany and the 
United States. It may have been as a matter of abundant 
caution that Admiral Dewey insisted on waiting for the monitors 
before opening his guns on Manila in August, 1898. Consider- 
ing his responsibility, his prudence was commendable. We had 
another proof of it. When he heard that a Spanish fleet, with a 
land force of 3,000 men, had passed through the Suez Canal on 
its way to Manila, he came to me and proposed that I should re- 
embark the soldiers we had landed at Cavite and take them to 
Subig Bay. He explained that he could not prudently fight such 
vessels as the "Pelayo" and other formidable ships in the close 
waters of the bay, where they would have the support of the heavy 
Krupp guns on the Lunetta, and that, on the approach of the 
Cadiz squadron, he would have to leave me and go to the open 
sea. My attention was also called to the fact that the position 
of our land forces at Cavite would be untenable under the guns of 
the Spanish fleet. After thinking over the situation, I told him 
not to hesitate to adopt any course he deemed advisable, without 
regard to our land forces, as we would take care of ourselves. 
"But what will you do?" he asked. I answered that we would 
take to the woods. He seemed much pleased with this answer 
when I explained to him that we had subsistence supplies for six 

* It Is not generally known, yet it fa a fact, that many of the reputed German 
merchants In Luzon are not German, but Swiss. 
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•weeks, and that we could move to a good position on the main- 
land beyond the range of the enemy's guns. 

At that time the insurgent Filipinos had driven the Spanish 
soldiers within the defenses of Manila, and had them completely 
invested on the land side by light field works, which they held 
with about fourteen thousand men. They were poorly armed and 
equipped, yet, as they had defeated the Spaniards in a number 
of fights in the field and had taken four thousand prisoners, it 
may be asserted in the vernacular of the camp that "they had the 
morale on them." The Manila garrison was so demoralized at 
that time, and so incomplete was their line of defense, that I 
believe it would have been possible, by coming to an understand- 
ing with Aguinaldo, to have carried their advance works by storm 
and to have captured all of the city, except the walled city or the 
old Spanish town. Under existing orders, we could not have 
struck a bargain with the Filipinos, as our Government did not 
recognize the authority of Aguinaldo as constituting a de facto 
government ; and, if Manila had been taken with his co-operation, 
it would have been his capture as much as ours. We could not 
have held so large a city with so small a force, and it would there- 
fore have been practically under Filipino control. 

On the 1st of July, 1898, I called on Aguinaldo with Admiral 
Dewey. He asked me at once whether "the United States of the 
North" either had recognized or would recognize his govern- 
ment — I am not quite sure as to the form of his question, whether 
it was "had" or "would." In either form it was embarrassing. 
My orders were, in substance, to effect a landing, establish a base, 
not to go beyond the zone of naval co-operation, to consult Ad- 
miral Dewey and to wait for Merritt. Aguinaldo had proclaimed 
his government only a few days before (June 28),_and Admiral 
Dewey had no instructions as to that assumption. The facts as to 
the situation at that time I believe to be these : Consul Williams 
states in one of his letters to the State Department that several 
thousand Tagals were in open insurrection before our declaration 
of war with Spain. I do not know as to the number, yet I believe 
the statement has foundation in fact. Whether Admiral Dewey 
and Consuls Pratt, Wildman and Williams did or did not give 
Aguinaldo assurances that a Filipino government would be recog- 
nized, the Filipinos certainly thought so, probably inferring this 
from their acts rather than from their statements. If so hi- 
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cipient rebellion was already in progress, what could be inferred 
from the fact that Aguinaldo and thirteen other banished Tagals 
were brought down on a naval vessel and landed in Cavite ? Ad- 
miral Dewey gave them arms and ammunition, as I did subse- 
quently, at his request. They were permitted to gather up a lot 
of arms which the Spaniards had thrown into the bay ; and, with 
the four thousand rifles taken from Spanish prisoners and two 
thousand purchased in Hong Kong, they proceeded to organize 
three brigades^ and also to arm a small steamer they had cap- 
tured. I was the first to tell Admiral Dewey that there was any 
disposition on the part of the American people to hold the 
Philippines, if they were captured. The current of opinion was 
setting that way when the first expeditionary force left San 
Francisco, but this the Admiral had had no reason to surmise. 
But to return to our interview with Aguinaldo. 

I told him I was acting only in a military capacity ; that I had 
no authority to recognize his government; that we had come to 
whip the Spaniards, and that, if we were successful, the indirect 
effect would be to free them from Spanish tyranny. I added 
that, as we were fighting a common enemy, I hoped we would get 
along amicably together. He did not seem pleased with this 
answer. The fact is, he hoped and expected to take Manila with 
Admiral Dewey's assistance, and he was bitterly disappointed 
when our soldiers landed at Cavite. In a few hours after our in- 
terview, two of my staff officers, Major Cloman and Lieutenant 
Clark, who were walking through the streets of the town, were 
arrested and taken before Aguinaldo. They were told by him 
that strangers could only visit the town by his permission, but 
that in their case he was pleased to give them permission to pro- 
ceed. We at once landed our forces, and on the 4th of July 
Aguinaldo was invited to witness a parade and review in honor 
of our national holiday. He did not come, because he was invited 
not as President but as General Aguinaldo. This led me to write 
him a letter stating that, while we hoped to have amicable rela- 
tions with him, I would have to take Cavite as a base of opera- 
tions, and closing with this sentence : 

"I have therefore the honor to ask Your Excellency to instruct your 
officials not to Interfere with my officers in the performance of their 
duties and not to assume -that sfficers or men cannot visit Cavite 
without your permission." • 
"Sen. Doc 62, p. 1, 52 Congr. 
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A few days thereafter, he made an official call, coming with 
cabinet and staff and a band of music. On that occasion, he 
handed me an elaborate schedule for an autonomous government 
which he had received from some Filipinos in Manila, with a 
statement that they had reason to believe that Spain would 
grant them such a form of government. With this was an open 
letter addressed to the Filipino people from Pedro Alexandre 
Paterno, advising them to put their trust in Spain rather than 
America. The day before, two German officers had called on 
Aguinaldo and I believed they had brought him these papers. I 
asked him if the scheme was agreeable to him. He did not 
answer, but asked if we, the North Americans, as he called us, 
intended to hold the Philippines as dependencies. I said I could 
not answer that, but that in one hundred and twenty years we had 
established no colonies. He then made this remarkable statement : 
"I have studied attentively the Constitution of the United States, 
and I find in it no authority for colonies and I have no fear." 

It may seem that my answer was somewhat evasive, hut [ 
was at the time trying to contract with the Filipinos for horses, 
carts, fuel and forage. We soon found that Aguinaldo had for- 
bidden his people to sell us anything without his permission. We 
then informed him that we would have to revert to requisitions. 
This brought him to terms, and he sent his brother-in-law to us 
with the assurance that he would give us all possible assistance in 
obtaining supplies. The depot quartermaster then employed the 
brother-in-law, and after that we had no further trouble on 
that score. 

The prevailing sentiment of the Filipinos toward us can be 
shown by one incident. 

About the middle of July the insurgent leaders in Cavite in- 
vited a number of our army and navy officers to a banquet. There 
was some postprandial speech-making, the substance of the 
Filipino talk being that they wished to be annexed, but not con- 
quered. One of our officers in reply assured them that we had 
come not to make them slaves, but to make them free men. A 
singular scene followed. All the Filipinos rose to their feet, and 
Buencomeno, taking his wine-glass in his hand, said: "We wish 
to be baptized in that sentiment." Then he and the rest poured 
the wine from their glasses over their heads,. 

Statements have been made to the effect that Manila was taken 
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by agreement, and that, if our agreement with the Spanish 
authorities had been intelligently carried out, there need not have 
been the loss of a single life. Much of our intelligence in regard 
to Philippine matters has come from the Epistle and not from 
the Gospel side of the altar. I do not know that I can give the 
absolute gospel truth as to the so-called capitulation agreement, 
yet I can say that, if there was any agreement that Manila was to 
surrender with only a semblance of a fight, it was not communi- 
cated to the Army. I was directed to draw up and submit what is 
known as the tactical plan of attack. I drew it up on the theory 
that there was to be bona fide resistance, and it was adopted by the 
Commanding General. I was directed not to press the land at- 
tack until it was seen whether the Spaniards raised the white flag 
after the navy opened fire. We had twelve field pieces of artillery 
bearing on the Spanish line, and four in reserve. I waited twenty 
minutes after the naval guns began firing, and then directed the 
land batteries to open. As the white flag was not raised, the 
infantry advanced,- carried the Spanish works and entered the 
city, and then, and not before, the white flag was raised. Even 
then, the Spanish authorities forgot or neglected to notify their 
troops on the Singalon front, for they gave MacArthur quite a 
stiff fight at that point. 

The negotiations by which it was attempted to secure a sur- 
render without resistance were carried on through Mr. Andr<j, the 
Belgian consul. His method was to go to the Governor-General 
and get a statement, which he wrote down in a memorandum 
book; then he would go to General Merritt and Admiral Dewey 
and get a statement from them, which he would carry back to the 
Governor-General. This was apart from some formal corre- 
spondence. After the surrender, Andre translated to me the notes 
in his memorandum book, for they were written in Spanish. The 
substance of the agreement seemed to be that if the fleet did not 
throw shells into the walled city or the Spanish part of Manila 
the Spanish artillery would not open on the fleet. There was 
no agreement, as the memorandum was read to me, that our land 
forces would not be fired on. On the contrary, there was a state- 
ment that the honor of Spain required that there should be 
resistance, and that, under the Spanish army code, their officers 
surrendering without resistance or giving a parole would subject 
themselves to trial by court-martial. Accordingly, we were fired 
on from the trenches and back through fh<? streets of the city. 
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So far as the land forces were concerned, they took the place 
by storm. And it has never been made apparent why the 
Spaniards were allowed the honors of war, and why the return of 
all captured property upon the signing of a treaty of peace was 
assured to them. The Filipinos assumed that it was because we 
intended to turn the Spanish loose on them as soon as we had 
made satisfactory terms with the Spanish Government. 

The origin of our controversies and conflicts with the Filipinos 
can, as already explained, be traced back to our refusal to recog- 
nize the political authority of Aguinaldo. Our first serious 
break with them arose from our refusal to let them co-operate with 
us. About nine o'clock on the evening of August 12, I received 
from General Merritt an order to notify Aguinaldo to forbid the 
Filipino insurgents under his command from entering Manila. 
This notification was delivered to him at twenty minutes past ten 
that night. The Filipinos had made every preparation to assail 
the Spanish lines in their front. Certainly, they would not have 
given up part of their line to us unless they thought they were 
to fight with us. They, therefore, received General Merritt's 
interdict with anger and indignation. They considered the war as 
their war, and Manila as their capital, and Luzon as their 
country. Knowing that they would disregard any remonstrance 
on our part, I sent a battalion of North Dakota Volunteers to hold 
a bridge they would have to cross if they followed us into Manila 
when we made our assault on the next morning, but when the 
battle began they broke in by way of Santana and got into the 
city as soon as we did. After the white flag was raised and the 
firing ceased, it was found that fully four thousand armed in- 
surgents had taken possession of Paco and part of Malata, two 
important suburbs on the south of the Pasig. To hold them 
within these limits and stop any attempt at looting, a cordon of 
troops was thrown around them. The situation was exceedingly 
critical. Our soldiers believed that the Filipinos had fired on 
them, and the Filipinos were almost beside themselves with rage 
and disappointment. The friendly relations we had with Generals 
Eecati and Morial alone prevented a conflict then and there. 

At seven o'clock I received an order from General Merritt to 
remove the Filipinos from the city. Had we attempted to use 
force, we would have bad to fight to carry out our orders. In 
that event, we would certainly have had a serious complication. 
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With ten thousand men, we would have had to guard thirteen thou- 
sand three hundred Spanish prisoners and to fight fourteen thou- 
sand Filipinos. I therefore took the responsibility of telegraphing 
Aguinaldo, who was at Bacoor, ten miles below, requesting him 
to withdraw his troops and intimating that serious consequences 
would follow if he did not do so. I received his answer at eleven, 
saying that a Commission would come to me the next morning 
with full powers. Accordingly the next day SeSors Buencomeno, 
Lagarde, Araneto and Sandeco came to Division Headquarters in 
Manila and stated that they were authorized to order the with- 
drawal of their troops, if we would promise to reinstate them in 
their present positions on our making peace with Spain. There- 
upon I took them over to General Merritt. Upon their repeating 
their demands, he told them he could not give such a pledge, but 
that they could rely on the honor of the American people. The 
General then read to them the proclamation he intended to issue 
to the Filipino people. The Commission then went back to 
Aguinaldo for further instructions. A member of the Commis- 
sion had brought me a letter from Aguinaldo, complaining that 
he had been harshly treated, and that his army had given up a 
part of their lines to us on the understanding that there was to be 
a co-operation between us in future military movements. I 
showed this letter to General Merritt after the Commission had 
withdrawn. He directed me to reply that, if Aguinaldo had been 
apparently harshly treated, it was from a military necessity, and 
that while we might recognize the justice of their insurrection, it 
was thought judicious to have only one army in Manila at one 
time. 

On the 15th the Commission returned with a paper con- 
taining ten unreasonable demands. There was an astonishing 
change, from one very reasonable condition one day to ten aggres- 
sive demands the next. The change can only be accounted for on 
the theory that Aguinaldo and his counsellors plainly perceived, 
from General Merritt's proclamation, that we intended to hold the 
Philippines under military rule. Upon this they determined to 
obtain the best conditions for themselves at once. There was 
subsequently ample confirmation of this, from the fact that 
General Otis suppressed that part of the President's letter (De- 
cember 24, 1898) to the Secretary of War, which directed our 
military forces to take possession of all the Philippine Islands by 
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right of transfer from Spain and by right of conquest. Upon re- 
ceiving their demands, I told them that their propositions could 
not be considered until their troops withdrew from the city limits, 
and a map was given them with a line of delimination traced upon 
it. I had the demands translated and laid them before General 
Merritt. What action he would have taken I do not know, but 
just at the time he received the cable message announcing the 
signing of the peace preliminaries in Washington. He took the 
message and the Filipino propositions to the flagship in the 
harbor for a consultation with Admiral Dewey. On his return, he 
directed me to return to Cavite and assume command of a district 
south of the Pasig. 

There is a great diversity of opinion as to whether a conflict 
with the Filipinos could not have been avoided if a more con- 
ciliatory course had been followed in dealing with them. I believe 
we came to a parting of the ways when we refused their request 
to leave their military force in a good strategic position on the 
contingency of our making peace with Spain without a guarantef 
of their independence. From what was known of the situation, 
our Government was justified in not recognizing Aguinaldo's 
authority as a de facto government. For, even if it had been de- 
termined to recognize an independent Filipino government, it 
did not follow that we should recognize a self-appointed junta 
as constituting a government. On the other hand, the dicta of in- 
ternational law that, in war, the powers of the military occupant 
are absolute and supreme and immediately operate upon the 
political conditions of the inhabitants — which the President made 
the basis of his instructions to General Merritt — could only be 
made to apply to the Philippines by a very liberal construction. 

Was Luzon a conquered country? We held Manila and 
Cavite. The rest of the island was held not by the Spaniards but 
by the Filipinos. On the other islands, the Spaniards were con- 
fined to two or three fortified towns. At the time referred to, we 
could not claim to hold by purchase, for we had not then received 
Spain's quit-claim deed to the Archipelago. Making allowance 
for difference of time, we took Manila, almost to the hour when 
the peace preliminaries were signed in Washington. But, no 
matter when Manila was taken, it was unfortunate for us that 
we felt so bound by the meshes of diplomatic amenities as to per- 
mit Spain's insurgent subjects to levy war against us, and attack 
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us when they felt fully prepared — a philanthropic policy which 
has cost us many valuable lives. 

To return to the question of conciliation, one of Aguinaldo's 
Commission, who was subsequently a member of his cabinet, said 
to me: "Either we have a de facto government or we have not. 
If we have, why not recognize the fact? If not, why have you 
recognized us at all?" This last remark referred to General 
Merritt's conceding them the control of the Manila water-works, 
and to General Otis's attempts to negotiate with them without 
committing himself. 

There were other causes of antagonism. Our soldiers, to get 
what they considered trophies, did a good deal of what the 
Filipinos considered looting. A number made debts which they 
did not find it convenient to pay. They called the natives "nig- 
gers," and often treated them with a good-natured condescension 
which exasperated the natives all the more because they feared to 
resent it. 

Thus it happened that the common people, from at first 
hailing us as deliverers, got to regarding us as enemies. After the 
assembling of a Filipino congress at Malolos with representatives 
from the other islands, there was but little hope of a peaceful 
solution. Eestrained by diplomatic and philanthropic considera- 
tions, we had given them time to organize their revolutionary 
government and to consolidate their power. Naturally, they did 
not wish to stultify themselves by making terms with us, when 
the only terms offered involved the absolute abrogation of their 
authority. The leaders were influenced by another consideration. 
All the religious orders, except the Jesuits, held valuable prop- 
erties and concessions. The Dominicans, for instance, held large 
areas of rice lands south of the Pasig. A number of civil cor- 
porations held concessions — or charters, as we call them — for rail- 
ways, tramways, electric plants, water-works, etc. The leaders 
wished to enrich themselves by confiscating all these properties. 
In our treaty with Spain, we were pleased to recognize all private 
and corporate rights. It was, therefore, evident to them that un- 
der our administration they could not carry out that project. 
The common people had been made to believe that in accepting 
our rule they would simply exchange one set of oppression for 
another. Yet there was a possibility of breaking the power of 
the Malolos government by conciliating the common people and 
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winning over certain friendly military leaders. This was done in 
Negros, but never attempted in Luzon; yet this was the method 
by which British power was established in India. We know how 
to fight, but we do not know how to conquer, if the accepted prin- 
ciple of dividing to conquer is to be rejected. 

As to our ability to establish a stable government in the 
Philippines, we have certain things in our favor. The people of 
those islands have no other traditional allegiance and no other 
governmental traditions. They wish to break all connection be- 
tween Church and State and to try a representative form of gov- 
ernment. As Mabini says in his so-called "appeal" to the people 
of the United States, they look upon our Government as the best 
example of republican government. 

The dangerous element is a spirit of faction begotten of gen- 
erations of oppression and misrule, yet education and good gov- 
ernment may in time regenerate a race not without good qualities 
and not without ambition. 

This task, imposed upon us by a combination of circumstances, 
we must now carry out to its logical and legitimate conclusion. 
It is a part of "the white man's burden" which we can not now 
lay down. Thomas M. Anderson. 



